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the deputies paid far less attention than to the frank warning of
the chancellor that the new ministry represented a "last attempt53
to secure national salvation in co-operation with parliament, and
that if that co-operation was not forthcoming the necessity for
swift decisions would compel the ministry to look elsewhere for
support.

The declaration was possibly necessary. It was certainly high
time that the Reichstag was warned against the consequences of
factional obstructionism, but it may be seriously questioned if
the manner of the warning was either necessary or calculated to
produce the desired result. If there is crisis in the state it is the
height of political unwisdom to complicate it by unnecessarily
introducing constitutional controversy. That was particularly true
in the present case where the constitutional issue involved was
one on which the parties were particularly sensitive and was not
merely a legal issue to be settled by an appeal to document or
precedent, but raised questions aifecting the continued existence
of a democratically achieved regime. The result of the declaration
was that for the rest of the Republic's life practical politics yielded
to a prolonged constitutional wrangle which occupied all the
attention of the politicians at an hour when a constitutional
battle was of all things the most likely to be fatal to the system
on whose behalf it was ostensibly fought.

The manner of the declaration left the future course of the
ministry in doubt. But the personality of the chancellor made
it reasonably certain. His conception of a chancellor was that
of a man entrusted with the duty of governing, and to perform
that duty he was prepared to use the constitutional powers con-
ferred on the executive power to the limit. In that attitude there
was nothing unconstitutional, but it was an attitude which, if
translated into action, was very different from that adopted by
his predecessors. Unlike them he conceived himself as an execu-
tive agent responsible to the nation and not to parliament; his
curious military outlook made him identify the nation with its
constitutional head. As a soldier he obeyed his general while
fighting for his country. He was in the position of a subaltern
occupying a post by the authority of the Commander-in-chief, and